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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE COAL CONTROVERSY 


the Nationalization Research Committee of the United Mine Workers of 
America made public in New York on December 29 its own “American plan" for the 
nationalization of the industry. The program is contained in a pamphlet en- 
titled "How to Run Goal", which presents the plen itself, interprets it and 
offers questions for discussion among the miners themselves. An interesting 
feature is the space reserved at the end of the pamphlet for suggestions by the 
mine workers, which are invited by the Nationalization Research Committee. It 
is impossible to say to what extent these conclusions represent the views of 
the rank and file of mine workers, yet the document is notable because it ap- 
pears with official sanction. 


The provisions of the Committee's plan for the administration and con- 
trol of nationalized coal mines are summarized as follows: 


1. A Secretary of Mines in the Cabinet, 

2. A Federal Commission of Mines, to control budget and policy on the 
basis of continuous fact-finding. 

3. A national mining council, to administer policies, with miners, 
technicians and consumers represented. 

4, The safeguarding of collective bargaining through joint-conference. 

5, Freeing production management from wage squabbles and sales prob- 
lems, by making wages the first charge against the industry and therefore mak- 
ing wage measurement one of the functions of the Federal Commission under the 
principles of collective bargaining, which will be safeguarded by an indepen- 
dent joint wage scale committee, 


The Committee is very insistent on the observance of the distinction 
between the functions of these several bodies, Financial control must be kept 
sepnrate from administration. "The decision of policy is one thing. The job 

of administration, that is, running the industry, is quite a different thing." 
The Federal Commission and the Secretary of Mines would determine price, quality 
and quantity of output. To this end the former would perform functions of fact- 
finding, scientific cost accounting, budgeting and research. This Commission, 
which would be created by Congress, should have at least eleven members — five 
named by professional and industrial associations, such as the engineering so- 
cieties, and six apnointed by the President. Ths Commission would have the aid 
of the reports submitted by the National Mining Council - receipts, expenses, 
salaries, wages, costs, development of new coal fields, prices of coal. Aided 
by its Bureau of Wage Measurement and a Joint Wage Scale Committee, it would 
determine wages. "For the first time in the history of the industry, disputed 
wage questions will be removed from the administration of the industry where 
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they do not belong, and placed under the economic control of the industry, 
where they do belong. .. . In the past, the 'good' manager has too often 
been forced to be a labor 'squeezer' cutting rates to prove his efficiency. 
The gooi manager of the future will be ranked by his skill in coal-production 
and in the sound organization of work. Administrators, instead of wage hag- 
gling and market-juggling, will administer." 


The following principles would enter iuto wage determination: (1) the 
establishment of a national. basic wage; (2) wages to be a first charge against 
the industry; (3) differentials for risk, difficulty and skill; (4) consider- 
etion of yardage, timbering, rockfalls, dirt, faults; (5) measurement to sup- 
plement emotional appeal and class war. 


Administration would be handled through a National Mining Council, come 
posed of three groups: administrative heads of the industry, representatives of 
the workers and representatives of tha consumers. Regional councils aro pro- 
vided for and also mine committees. ithe functions of mine committees, however, 
would be advisory, ‘The mine would be conducted by the manager, who would be ape 
pointed by the Natioual Mining Council. Collective bargaining is provided for 
and safeguarded by means of separate machinery, nawely, the machinery which now 
prevails in the industry. The Joint Wage Scale Committes would, under the 
miners’ plan, be continued. 


The Committee represents that all these plans will be inadequate, even 
if a competent technical staff is provided, unless there is a large labor re- 
presentation in all departments of the Government and a politicai labor party. 
The Committes vigorously combats the idea of legal difficulties in the way of 
nationalization, "The very lawyers who now picture the difficulties will draft 
overnight the bili that will bring it, .. . ‘the history of the law and of 
the courts has been that the legal principles upon which decisions are rendered 
have been made pliable under pressure of facts. Law ultimately conforms to 
life. .. . ‘he job of the miners is to omphasize the social and economic 
facts in the light of woich the rulé of law must be applied. Tne job of the 
miners is to demand all the relevant facts —- the facts of investment, costs 

.Qnd profits, the wastes, the wismanagement — and thus shift the ground of con- 

troversy fvom abstract legalism to reality." 


As to the cost, the Committee says: "Confiscation, in any form, is of 
course unthinkable. All those holding an investment in mines, equipment, and 
coal beds will be recompensed at a just figure." As a@ rough estimate of the 

cost to the nation, it offers the following figuress 


Bituminous Operators’ Investment . « « © « & Dillion 

Present value at compound interest (5%) of the royalty 

payments (1.9. a share of proceeds paid to the owners of 

wining lands for coal taken out) which might be expected 

from the future production of coal . « « « « « «© «© «© e & Dillion 

44 billion 

Citing figures given by the Geological Survey, ine Committee states that bitue 
mMinous coal remaining in tne ground in 1920 was in tho neighborhood of 3} tril- 
lion short tons, of which about 49 billion was semi-bituminous, 1400 billion 
bituminous, 1050 billion sub-bituminous, and 980 biliion lignite; the figure 
for anthracite coal is 16 biliion short tons. In estimating the cost of pur- 
Chasing the industry, the Committes uses the U, 8. Census report based upon 
figures submitted by the cperators as of December 31, 1919, giving the investe- 
moat in oft coal lands as $1,903,000,000, including borrowed money; figures 
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a contained in the Report of Bituminous Coal Commission (page 40), based upon 
1,551 operators’ reports giving their investments as of 1918 as $470,965,777, 
representing 31% of the total output of bituminous coal for that year; figures 
given by the National Coal Association before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on Jan. 19, 1922, placing the investment of soft coal at $1,903,652,3553 
and the Preliminary Report on Investment and Profit in Soft Coal Mining, pub- 
lished June 1, 1922 by the Federal Trade Commission, giving the investment of 
1,126 companies, representing 32% of the annual output, as $521,250,000. On 
the basis of its study of all these estimates, the Commission considers that 
it would cost the nation, to own the soft coal industry, a little more than 
the selling price of coal f. 0. b. mine for one year. For the anthracite in- 
dustry, the Committee uses the capital investment reported by the Census of 
1919, namely, $432,000,000, and allows a generous margin on that figure. It 

concludes that "four and a half billion dollars for the coal industry and the 

coal of the United States is a liberal estimate.” 


The New York City Administration has made public this week the report 
to the Board of Estimate and Apportionment of the special committee appointed 
to investigate conditions in the mining operations of the Berwind-White Coal 

ining Co. in Pennsylvania, The investigation was occasioned by the fact that 
the Berwind-White Company which furnishes coal to the New York subways, has 
aoe short on its deliveries owing to its refusal to settle with its striking 

Cyiners. It appears that the principal owner of the Berwind-White Coal Mining 

o. is chairman of the Board of Directors of the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
f New York which buys Berwind-White coal. These circumstances led the City 

Mydministration to investigate conditions in the mining district on the theory 
that the City is suffering inconvenience due to the continuing coal strike and 
that it is perhaps also helping to pay for the strike through its obligation to 
appropriate ten million dollars annually to pay interest on the money borrowed 
by the City to build the subways. 


The report is couched in highly-colored language and gives a clear ime 
pression of being a political document. The Committee was composed entirely of 
City officials, The Administration’s contest with the Interborough is well 
known. The value of the report is lessened also by certain evident inaccura- 
cies. The statement that the head of the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. is a 
director of the Pennsylvania Railroad appears to be an error. The report, how- 
ever, adds new testimony to the fact that miners and their families, evicted 
from the comoany houses because of their refusal to work save under a union 
contract, are living under the most distressing conditions, some of them, ac- 
cording to the present report, “in tents on the bare ground, without stoves or 
other protection from the cold." Families were seen also “living in hen 
houses, cowsheds, cellars and under tents." The Committee records having seen 
children barefooted and scantily clad, their feet and limbs scarred and bleed- 
ing from walking on ice and stones and through underbrush. 


The Committee’s statement that it was harassed by company spies and 
that its rooms were ransacked and its mail tampered with, whether justified or 
not, is in accord with a considerable amount of evidence of the activities of 

XS company agents elsewhere. The same is true of reports concerning the complete 

Gecontrol of community life by the mining companies. One company, according to 

py the report, owns the banks, the theater, a number of public halls, a newspaper 

eyed all the public service plants in one of the mining towns. In this same 
“town all the public officials including the burgess, squires, councilmen and 

‘ithe policé, are connected in some way with the company. The refusal, to be 

4sure of the companies to appear before the Committee or to recognize it in any 
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way is open to the interpretation that the operatcrs regarded the investiga- 
tion as a political enterprise, but the bitterness with which some of the coal 
companies, and notably the Berwind-White Co., have fought the effort toe union- 
ize their employes has been amply established from other sources, At the same 
time the objective statments regarding cbservations of the Committee in mining 
towns, following as they do by a few weeks a public statement by Mr. John D. 

Rockefeller, Jr., concerning conditions in one of the fields in question are 

supported by much corroborative evidence and have considerable significence, 


"A COAL COMPANY WITH A SOUL" 


A pamphlet bearing this title, issued by the Coal River Collieries, 
Huntington, West Virginia, has the following introductory statement: "In the 
heart of the Big Sandy coal district near Prestonsburg, Kentucky, and on the 
Coal River in Boone County, West Virginia, a group of far-sighted locomotive 
engineers have secured control of over 6,000 acres of the finest coal mining 
property in the world. They have formed a Coal Company With A Soul called the 
Coal River Collieries. And they have set out intelligently to solve the coal 
problem by making men, instead of money, the basis of their plans." The pamph- 
let states that higher wages are paid to the miners than are paid by neighboring 
operators, a model village has been built, where small but attractive homes are 
provided for the workers. "The very first step in the development of their 
property has been to lay out a model mining village with handsome little homes, 
school, church, store, amusement building, pure water, thcrough sanitation and 
all the facilities of a small city. No cattle or pigs are allowed to roam the 
streets. Garbage is regularly collected without charge. Even the windows and 
doors have been screened at the expense of the Company to keep out summer in- 
sects." 


The latest machinery is being installed. "The best workers in the world 
cannot produce the maximum amount of coal without the most scientific mechanical 
aids, The locomotive engineers behind the Coal River Collieries appreciate to 
the full the value of modern automatic appliances, They have therefore called 
in the best mechanical engineers obtainable, and have turned over into their 
hands the construction and equipment_of one of the most efficient coal mining 
plants in the United States," The equipment is declared to be of the finest. 


. The output of these mines is to be marketed as directly as possible. 
The engineers "are planning to handle the product of the Collieries in retail 
yards organized by local groups of railwaymen in the various cities of the coun- 
try. These auxiliary coal yards are now being planned by locomotive engineers 
and their friends in several Ohio and Michigan cities. They will receive coal 
from their own company in carload lots direct from the mine pits, and will dis- 
tribute it to the consumers with the maximum efficiency and at the lowest possi- 
ble cost." 

"The Coal River Collieries is radically different from other coal com- 
panies in the method of organization and financing. There is no watered stock, 
no over-capitalization, no salaries whatever paid to directors. No ‘preferred’ 
stock has been issued. The stock is sold only to locomotive engineers and their 
friends, and the amount that any one man can buy is strictly limited." No one 
person can hold more than 50 shares and each share is for $100, "Every engineer 
comes in on the same basis, The money already invested by the hundreds of loco- 
motive engineers throughout the country who have already subscribed to the 
$2,000,000.00 capital stock of the Ooal River Collieries is being put into the 
development of the property." 


INDUSTRIALISM IN CHINA 


One of the foremost authorities on missionary work in the Orient and a 
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careful observer writes the following from Chefoo, China, "In Chefoo, as in 
other cities of China, we found a serious industrial problem. In the hair net 
factories seventeen thousand women and a thousand men are daily working ten 
hours for six cents a day. ‘Twenty-six thousand boys and young men are here em- 
ployed in forty factories making pongee silk. They work thirteen hours a day 
and receive an average daily wage of six cents, Skilled artisans are paid from 
twenty to thirty cents, but in many factories the average wage for common labor 
is only five cents a day. Despite these facts I found industrial conditions 
better in Chefoo than in any city I have yet visited in China. Owing to the 
early missionary work there are a number of Christian employers in Chefoo who 
close their factories on Sunday, though most of the other industries are run- 
ning seven days a week. There is a great deal cf unrest and dissatisfaction 
amongst the workers but to date there has been no systematic attompt to organ- 
ize. There have been three recent attempts to raise wages by strikes, but 
these were severely crushed by the police and a number of the leaders were im- 
prisoned. 


"We visited Tientsin where we found fifteen thousand boys in the weave 
ing factories working eighteen hours a day from 5 a. m. to 11 p. m. the majori- 
ty receiving no pay whatever but only their food. In the rug factories the 

boys work sixteen hours a day from 5:30 a. m. to 10 p. m. seven days a week. 
During the three years of apprenticeship they receive only their food and lodg- 
ing. Many skilled workers are paid only four dollars a month. A large number 
of the boys are suffering from eye trouble and other diseases due to their work- 
ing conditions and utter lack of care. In the best match factory we found boys 
from nine to twelve working fifteen hours a day seven days a week. Their pay 
runs from siz to ten cents a day. Eighty of these little workers must go to the 
hospital each day to be treated. The fumes from the cheap phosphorous and sul- 
phur often affect their eyes and their lungs. Much of this could be avoided by 
using better chemicals, but the profits of the owners would not be so large... 


“There are at least fifty cotton mills around Shanghai, and more are 
going up. Not hundreds, but thousands of children, down to the age of eight or 
nine years, are employed. A recent report states that small boys ten, eleven 
and twelve years of age, were working stripped to the waist. Little girls, 

even smaller than the boys, eight or nine or ten perhaps, were standing between 
double rows of whizzing, unguarded machinery, steadily but wearily feeding the 
machines. One mite, perhaps eight years of age, was curled in an exhausted heap 
on the cement floor sound asleep. Over in a corner, under a pile of cotton 
waste, a tiny baby was spending the night while his mother worked at a machine 
near by. And everywhere there was the unceasing roar of the machinery, the 

heat and humidity, and the cotton filled air. In one small hospital there were 
one day this winter three children under ten years old. The arm of one had been 
caught in an unfenced machine and was all but torn off. The leg of another was 
mashed from hip to ankle by the teeth of a machine, The third, a little girl, 
had been saught by the hair in her machine and her scalp torn off. Not one of 
these accidents would have happened had the machines been fitted with safety 
devices. Most of the accidents happen on the night shifts, between two and 

four in the morning. The workers grow weary, heads drop with sleepiness, vig- 
ilance is relaxed, but the unguarded machines go on. Such are the terrible 
conditions in Chinese industry." 


Very encouraging action has been taken, however, by the Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce which recently passed the following resolutions: "With a view to 
the promotion of higher standards in industry and the welfare of the laborers, 
our Chamber of Commerce proposes the following three regulations: No employment 
of children ,under twelve full years of ages One day’s rest in sevens The safe- 
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guarding of the health of workers, e.g., limiting working hours, improvement of 
sanitary conditions, installation of safety devices for machinery. Now that 
these resolutions are passed, ail firms and factories should do their utmost to 
carry them out as soon as possible." 


Closing his account this eminent religious leader says: "China is be- 
ing rapidly industrialized. Unrest is growing in the midst of this awful pov- 
erty, The workers in the South and Central regions and alovg the railways are 
learning effectively to strike for better working conditions. Many employers 
are trying to keeo them contented with their miserable lot. But God forbid 
that they should accept it! We are striving equally to present to students and 
leaders a gospel that can regenerate the individual, and to employers and em- 
ployees a gospel of social justice that can here transform an old material or- 
der of prevailing. selfishness and injustice into the new social order of the 
Kingdom of God, the Commonweal of a new humanity. Nothing less can save China 
or America," 

THE MATERNITY AND INFANCY ACT 


In her annual report to the Secretary of Labor, Miss Grace Abbott, Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, states that the death rate among mothers from causes 
connected with maternity was higher in the United States birth registration area 
in 1920 than in any foreign country for which recent figures are available, and 
that yearly ststistics from 1915 to 1920 show an increase rather than a decrease 
in the American rate. The Chief of the Bureau is Chairman of the Federal Board 
of Maternity and Infant Hygiene, which under the law is charged with the admin- 
istration of the Maternity and Infancy Act. This Act, following the method of 
the agricultural extension, good roads, vocational education and industrial re- 
habilitation acts, authorizes aid to the several states when matched by state 
expenditures “for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and in- 
fancy." The Board is undertaking to administer the law with the greatest pos- 
sible autonomy for the states themselves. 


Typical state programs already submitted are sketched in the report. 
One state will vlace nurses in counties that have been organized for the pur- 
pose, who will devote themselves to maternity and infancy care, and will also 
conduct prenatal and child hygiene centers and will supervise midwives and ma- 
ternity hosvitals. Another state plans to increase the number of its prenatal 
and well-babv clinics and will employ eighty public nurses to give half time to 
maternity and infancy work, and four nurses to give full time, with two field 
physicians and six supervisory nurses. Another state will have a staff of 
nurses large enough to make possible a visit to ali new-born babies and super- 
vision of boarding homes; it will also employ two social workers for the pre- 
vention of unnecessary separation of mothers and babies. Forty-two states have, 
up to the time of the filing of the report, accepted the terms of the act; 
twelve of them through their legislatures and the remaining thirty by their 
governors pending the next session of the legisiature. Porto Rico ana Hawaii, 
which were not included in the provisions of the act, have asked to be included. 
To sach state which accepts the cerms of the act, $5,000 a year is granted out- 
right, and an aduitional $5,000 - plus an amount which will depend on the basis 
of population — is granted if it is watched by the state’s own appropriation, 
The total Federal appropriation authorized is $1,240,000 annually fur.a five- 
year period, of which not mure than $50,000 may be expended by the Chilaren’s 
Bureau for administration. The Board of Maternity and Infunt Hygiene consists 
of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, the Surgeon General of the U. 8. Public 
Heulth Service, and the U.S. Commissioner of Education. In its essentials, the 
pian for public protection of maternity is the same as tnoat submitted by Julian 
U. Lathrop, formerly Chief of ths Children’s Bureau, in ner report fur 1917. 
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GOVERNOR SMITH’S PROGRAM 


Certain items in Governor Smith’s recommendations to the New York leg- 
islature are of national interest. He would have repealed the section of the 
election law providing for nomination of candidates for state and judicial of- 
fices by nominating conventions; he would have in all counties bipartisan elec- 
tion boards; he would require candidates to submit statements of campaign con- 
tributions before election day; he would allow the people to initiate constitu- 
tional amendments, instead of the legislature; he would remove unjust discrim- 
ination against women; he urges very strongly the repeal of the Lusk Laws, 
passed in 1921, imposing loyalty tests upon teachers and definite restrictions 
upon private educational institutions; he would repeal the motion picture cen- 
sorship law; he would petition Congress to amend the Volstead Act so as to per- 
mit the manufacture and sale of light wines and beers he would have New York 
State initiate an amendment to the Federal Constitution providing that all 
amendments to the Constitution must be voted on by the people; he would have a 
commission to revise civil and criminal laws so as to make them conform more 
closely with social, business and economic conditions; he proposes a labor code 
strengthening the provision for workmen's compensation, restoring the Bureau of 
Women in Industry, providing that no injunction shall be issued in labor disputes 
without notice and a hearing to establish the facts, providing for a study of 
minimum wage legislation, and establishing an eight-hour day and a forty-eight- 
hour week for women and miners; he urges that the state accept the provisions 

of the Maternity and Infancy Act which the previous administration declined to 
accept; he would have increased facilities for night schools and vocational 
training; he would give state aid to boards of child welfare; he would continue 
as a permanent housing policy the rent laws, adopted during the housing emer. 
gency; he would submit to the voters a proposal for a state bonus to veterans 
of the World War; he would establish public markets adjacent to barge canal 
terminals, thus affording to the producers and consumers the benefit of reduced 
transportation cost. 


It is expected that there will be a contest over the Governor’s program} 
the interest of liberals will doubtless center in his labor program and his pro- 
posal for the repeal of the Lusk bill, in which it appears that the Governor 
will have the support of the liberal clergy. In the light of the fact that Gov- 
ernor Smith has been considered a "wet", his failure to advocate any change in 
the Mullen-Gage Act enforcing the BHighteenth Amendment is significant. 


BRITISH LABOR AND RELIGION 


The following comments are from the current London letter: "Religion 
is certainly a stronger influence in the new Parliament than it was in the last. 
Of the 73 Free Churchmen in the present House of Commons 32 belong to the Labor 
Party, 42 to the Independent (Asquith) Liberals, and 18 to the National (Lloyd 
George) Liberals. The four outstanding leaders of the Labor Party — Ramsay 
MacDonald, J. R. Clynes, Philip Snowden, and Arthur Henderson (who is tempor- 
arily out of Parliament) — are all men of religious spirit, as are many of the 
rank and file of the party." “Immediately after their election the 20 Scottish 
Labor M. Ps. took part in a dedication service in the St. Andrew’s and City 
Halls, Glasgow, attended by 8,000 people. ‘They solemnly dedicated themselves 
to the reconciliation and unity of the nations of the world and the development 
of the happiness of the people of these islands. Abjuring vanity and self-ag- 
graniisement and regarding themselves as the honored servants of the people, 
their mission being to promote the welfare of their fellow citizens and the 
wellbeing of mankind, they sent to all peoples a message of goodwill, reconcil- 
fation, and friendship, The service was a unique, impressive, and truly religi- 
ous one." "“Labor’s only daily newspaper in Britain, the Herald, said in the 
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course of a recent editorial, *If every one of our legislators keeps steadily 
before his eyes the figure of the Man of Sorrows, then Almighty God will bless 
their deliberations.’ The Unemployed March through London was led by a young 
clergyman, Rev. T,E. Pickering, who had a curacy in Sheffield and is now the 
head of a Christian Brotherhood, which includes men of all denominations. When 
released after his arrest for obstructing the police, he was carried shoulder 
high by the unemployed marchers. Sir Hall Caine and the Bishop of Croydon have 
paid high tribute to the quality of the unemployed, ‘During my long life,’ 
says the Bishop, ‘I have been closely associated with laboring classes and have 
witnessed with amazement and admiration the enduring patience with which for 
the most part they have borne their lot.'" 


SHOULD A YOUNG MAN STUDY POLITICS? 


This question is raised in the December 9 issue of the DEARBORN INDE- 
PENDENT on Mr. Ford’s Page. Mr. Ford answers, Yes, but defines politics as 
not having to do with "the county or state committee", but as concerned with 
"the prosperity, peace and security of the people." Two paragraphs from the 
discussion follows 

"Now, it is a pretty good rule, when dealing with young people, to fiz 
it strongly in their minds that what exists now, what is popular now, what is 
in the ascendant now, is not a pattern to follow. Tell them to look ahead 20 
years to what shall be. It would be a sheer waste of time for anyone to make 
himself proficient in politics as they are now played ~—- because they are not 
going to be ‘played’ that way much longer. We do not realize the immense damage 
we do by taking young men and making them believe that if they would te success- 
ful they must begin to do as we are doing, If there is any hope of progress at 
all it is in their not doing what we are doing. Let them construct their own 
cauntry, let them try out their own vision -- for they have one. * * * 


"“Rvery kind of question affecting the public life and prosperity — 
transportation, monetary efficiency, fuel, marketing -~- these constitute the fu- 
ture Politics. These are the things which future Statemen are to direct. The 
present time will be looked back upon as a period of struggling stupidity. Ob- 
servers of the progress of the nation will mark the time when the ‘work' idea 
got into Government, pushed there by the necessities of national life, as the 
time when the old ‘politics’ disappeared and the new Politics came in. National 
life must be organized for efficient service -——- and then general prosperity 
will come, and with it the disappearance of our most vexed economic problems." 


THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


In a recent news letter the National Catholic Welfare Council committed 
itself definitely in regacd to the Woman’s Party, as follows: 

"The Women’s Party is opposed to special protective legislation for 
women in industry. It wants all occupations open to women on the conditions 
they are open to men. It wants husband and wife to be absolutely equal in the 
home and it vroposes a set of laws which would add innumerable legal difficul- 
ties to those now operating to weaken and break down home life. 


"The move is dangerous because it would break down protective legisla- 
tion for working women and by changing the laws dealing with home life serve to 
weaken it still further. The Woman’s Party is opposed to special minimum wage 
laws for women or laws regulating the hours of labor. It is opposed to the 
present status of the wife in the home and if its recommendations were put into 
effect it would add still further complications to the difficulties which are 
met now in trying to keep the home safe." 


-—— 


